Some  Letters 

about 

High  Meat  Prices 


Being  Correspondence  Recently  Passing 

between 

MR.  HARRY  JENKINS 

Secretary  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers’  Association 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada 

and 

THE  BUREAU  of  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
AMERICAN  MEAT  PACKERS’  ASSOCIATION 


Is  it  not  possible  to  help  feed  the  hungry  nations  of  Europe  without 
causing  an  increase  in  the  price  of  meat  at  home  ? Can  not  meat  be  kept 
cheap  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  scarce  and  badly  needed  ? 

Those  are  the  questions  asked  by  Harry  Jenkins,  Secretary  of  the 
Glass  Bottle  Blowers’  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  a 
letter  to  the  American  Meat  Packers’  Association. 

Mr.  Jenkins’s  letter  was  occasioned  by  receipt  of  a pamphlet  explain- 
ing why  meat  prices  are  high.  The  pamphlet  gave,  among  other  facts, 
statistics  concerning  world  needs  and  world  supplies. 


This  is  what  Mr,  Jenkins  wrote: 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  8,  1919 

American  Meat  Packers’  Association, 

116  Nassau  Street 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

I am  in  receipt  of  a printed  article  the  cap- 
tion of  which  is  “Why  Meat  Prices  Are  High”  and  have 
read  it  very  carefully  with  an  attempt  to  digest  it. 

As  one  of  the  purchasing  public,  I would 
like  to  ask  a few  pertinent  questions. 

I can  readily  see  why  there  should  be  a short- 
age of  beef  and  pork  meats,  due  to  the  fact  set  forth  of 
the  hungry  mouths  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and 
I can  also  see  that  the  United  States  must  help  to  feed 
those  hungry  mouths.  What  I can  not  understand  is 
why  there  should  be  an  increased  price  in  the  meats 
mentioned  because  there  is  a shortage.  We  could  all 
understand  if  our  supply  of  meat  rations  was  reduced 
and  the  price  thereof  was  reasonable,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  because  of  the  shortage  of  meat  stocks 
people  should  be  compelled  to  pay  such  tremendous 
prices  for  the  little  they  consume. 

If  you  can  enlighten  me  on  this  subject  I 
would  indeed  be  grateful. 

Very  truly  yours, 

HARRY  JENKINS,  Secretary, 
Glass  Bottle  Blowers’  Assn. 


( 


That  letter  was  referred  by  the  American  Meat 
Packers’  Association  to  its  Bureau  of  Public  Rela- 
tions, of  which  Mr.  Robert  G.  Gould  is  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  in  Charge. 


Here  is  the  Bureau'' s reply  to  Mr.  Jenkins: 


Chicago,  Illinois,  May  13,  1919. 
Mr.  Harry  Jenkins,  Secretary, 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers’  Association, 

1005  Colonial  Trust  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

My  dear  Mr.  Jenkins: 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of 
May  8. 

You  say  that  it  does  not  seem  right  to  you 
that  “because  of  the  shortage  of  meat  stocks 
people  should  be  compelled  to  pay  such  tremen- 
dous prices  for  the  little  they  consume.” 

Perhaps  it  is  not  right.  But  if  you  will  watch 
the  livestock  market  you  will  notice  that  every 
time  news  comes  across  the  ocean  showing  that 
the  need  over  there  is  larger  than  expected,  the 
price  of  livestock  will  rise  here.  When  livestock 
goes  up,  meat  must  go  up,  for  meat  is  made  of 
livestock. 

The  American  people  do  not  consume  “little” 
meat.  They  ate  193.5  pounds  of  meat  per 
ppita  last  year  as  compared  with  165.4  pounds 
in  1917  and  186.1  pounds  in  1916.  There  are 
now  no  restrictions  on  meat  rations. 

The  price  of  meat  depends  initially  upon  the 
price  of  livestock.  Cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  are 
selling  at  very  high  figures  as  compared  with 
those  of  normal  times.  Every  few  weeks  the 
hog  market  has  been  breaking  all  previous 
records  for  high  prices. 

Of  course,  cheap  meat  can  not  be  made  from 
costly  meat  animals. 

Livestock  is  high  for  two  reasons.  One  reason 
is  the  hea\w  demand  for  it.  The  other  reason 
is  the  great  increase  in  the  farmer’s  cost  of  living. 
The  feedstuffs  which  he  gives  to  his  stock,  the 
implements  which  he  uses,  the  assistance  which 
he  employs  and  the  necessities  which  he  buys 
for  himself  and  his  family  have  all  gone  up. 

After  the  high  price  of  meat  caused  vicious  and 
unjustified  attacks  against  the  packing  indus- 
try, we  made  an  investigation  to  learn  whether 
the  farmers  or  the  retailers  were  profiteering. 
We  already  had  ascertained  that  the  packers 
were  making  two  cents  or  less  on  each  dollar  of 
sales,  or  a fraction  of  a cent  a pound. 


As  nearly  as  w-e  can  calculate,  the  average 
butcher  rnakes  about  two  per  cent,  net  profit  on 
sales.  His  cost  of  doing  business  is  about  nine- 
teen per  cent. 

The  New  York  Food  Board,  of  which  John 
Mitchell  was  Chairman,  made  a similar  investiga- 
tion and  arrived,  we  understand,  at  about  the 
same  conclusion. 

Of  course,  some  butchers  make  more  and  some 
are  selling  at  an  actual  loss — as  incredible  as  it 
seems. 

The  same  sort  of  investigation  is  now  being 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
their  conclusions  will  be. 

On  the  farmers’  side  one  can  not  be  so  definite. 
It  is  harder  to  generalize. 

We  recently  saw  some  figures  put  out  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  showing  the  retail 
prices  in  1918  and  1914  of  eighty-five  principal 
articles  used  by  the  farmer.  The  price  of  hogs 
and  sheep  had  risen  faster  than  the  price  of  the 
majority  of  these  articles,  but  the  price  of  cattle 
had  not  risen  as  fast  as  the  majority  of  the  articles. 

On  the  whole,  the  price  of  livestock  has  more 
than  doubled  since  the  beginning  of  the  w’ar. 
The  packer’s  profit,  however,  remains  a frac- 
tion of  a cent  a pound. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  factor 
in  the  meat  industry— farmer,  packer  or  retailer 
— is  responsible  for  the  high  price  of  meat. 

If  you  tax  the  retailer  with  it,  he  can  show  you 
his  small  profit.  If  you  blame  the  packer,  he 
will  give  you  his  total  sales  for  the  most  recent 
year  and  his  net  profits,  and  when  you  have 
divided  one  into  the  other,  you  find  he  has  made 
only  about  two  cents  per  dollar  of  sales,  and 
that  during  a good  many  weeks  he  has  actually 
lost  money  on  beef. 

If  you  blame  the  farmer,  he  shows  you  the 
increased  cost  of  his  living. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  followed  nine 
lots  of  cattle  from  farm  to  table,  and  then  cal- 
culated that  the  average  dollar  which  you  and 
I pay  to  the  retail  meat  dealer  is  distributed  as 
follows: 


From  66  2-3  to  75  cents  to  the  stockman. 

From  3 to  4 cents  for  shipping  and  stockyard 
expenses. 

From  5 to  6 cents  for  packing  and  wholesale 
distribution. 

From  15  to  20  cents  for  retailing. 

Out  of  the  5 to  6 cents  received  by  the  packer, 
must  be  paid  wages,  insurance,  expense  of  dress- 
ing, packing,  refrigerating,  shipping  to  branch 
house,  etc.,  etc. 

It  looks  as  though  we  are  all  in  an  unfortunate 
era  of  high  prices.  Some  persons  say  this  is 
because  more  money  is  in  existence,  in  propor- 


tion to  the  goods  in  existence,  than  formerly. 
Others  say  this  theory  is  buncombe.  Frankly, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  decide  what  is  the 
explanation. 

We  do  know  that  high  prices  have  been  used 
unfairly  to  make  a kicking  post  of  the  packing 
industry. 

Does  this  answer  your  inquiry?  If  not  we 
shall  be  glad  indeed  to  hear  from  you  further. 

Sincerely  Yours, 

Bureau  of  Public  Relations, 

American  Meat  Packers’  Association. 


In  the  letter  to  Mr,  Jenkins  this  enclosure  was  sent: 


On  April  28,  the  New  York  Evening 
World  carried  a Washington  dispatch  of 
which  this  is  a part: 

Reports  just  received  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  indicate  that  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Roumania,  Poland,  Jugo-Slavia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Italy,  the  Balkan  States,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Finland,  Siberia  and  Northern  Russia, 
where  the  United  States  is  sending  supplies  of 
food,  will  need  our  assistance  for  at  least  twelve 
months.  The  demand  will  increase,  it  is  be- 
lieved, instead  of  diminish. 

“There  is  no  promise  of  a general  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  food  supplies  within  the  next 
year,”  said  Secretary  Houston  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  today,  after  reviewing  the 
conditions  in  this  country  and  abroad.  “The 
demand  is  so  great  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
meet.  We  cannot  expect  much  of  a fall  inside 
of  twelve  months. 

“City  people  are  asking  for  artificial  action 
to  reduce  the  prices  of  foodstuffs,  but  the  farmers 


insist  that  they  must  stay  up  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  continue  production.” 

Mr.  Houston  called  attention  to  figures  just 
compiled  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
show  the  real  situation. 

Average  of  prices  received  by  producers  of 
the  United  States  for  foodstuffs  for  March  15, 
1910,  and  March  15,  this  year,  follow: 

Hogs  per  100  pounds,  $8.83  in  1910,  against 
$16.13  in  1919;  beef  cattle,  $4.87,  against  $10.34; 
veal  calves,  $6.59,  against  $12.65;  sheep,  $5.64, 
against  $10.45;  lambs,  $7.37  against  $14.03; 
onions,  per  bushel,  92  cents,  against  $2.00; 
beans  $2.17,  against  $4.40;  cottonseed,  per  ton, 
$25.49  against  $64.00;  cottonseed  meal,  $33.17 
against  $62.88;  wheat,  per  bushel,  $1.04,  against 
$2.26;  corn  65  cents,  against  $1.50,  and  so  on 
along  the  line. 

Alonzo  E.  Taylor  and  Vernon  L.  Kellogg,  two 
trained  observers  and  analysts,  have  just  made 
a report  on  conditions  in  Germany.  They 
declare  that  the  German  people  are  hungry  and 
tired  of  war  food. 


